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unlikely. But might not his house be oftener full if the auditors were oftener pleas'd ? Might not every bad house, too, by a possibility of being made every day better, add as much to one side of his account as it could take from the other."
The latter portion of Colley's remarks will be echoed by our own audiences, which are so often doomed to see the most delicate of plays acted in barns of theatres where all the sensitive effects of dialogue and action are swallowed up in the immensity of stage and auditorium. There is nothing more dispiriting, indeed, both to performers and spectators, than the presentation of some comedy like the "School for Scandal" in a house far better suited to the picturesque demands of the " Black Crook" or the " County Circus."
The theatre in Drury Lane, as Oldfield knew it, had a not over-cheerful interior, the most noticeable features of which included the pit, provided with backless benches, and surrounded by what would now be called the Promenade. The latter, as Misson informs us,^ was taken up for the most part by ladies of quality. I n addition to these quarters and the boxes, there were two galleries reserved for the common herd, but into which, no doubt, impecunious beaux, down in the heels and at the mouth, would frequently stray.
The performances generally began at 5 o'clock, but that there were occasional lapses into unpunctuality,
* Henre Misson's " Memoirs and Observations in his Travels over England,"